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Since  their  inception  the  land-grant  institutions  of  the  several  States 
through  their  varied  curricula  have  offered  courses  of  training  which  have 
prepared  students  for  entrance  into  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  professions 
and  occupations.   In  more  recent  years,  when  Federal  legislation  has  provided 
funds  to  aid  the  States  in  the  further  development  of  agriculture  and  country 
life,  these  State  colleges  of  agriculture  have  continued  to  "be  regarded  as  the 
main  centers  for  the  training  of  personnel  needed  for  the  particular  kinds  of 
work  sponsored. 

The  Federal  Smith-Hughes  Act  specifies  that  a  certain  amount  of  funds  • 
shall  he  used  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  The 
Smith-Lever  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  training 

^  DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  "been  sent  to  each  extension 

director,  and  to  each  agricultural-college  library  and  experiment-station 
library. 
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of  agricultural  and.  home-economics  extension  workers.   It  v;as  obvious,  however, 
when  the  act  was  formulated,  that  the  land-grant  colleges  in  their  cooperative 
relationship  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  developing 
and  carrying  a  Federal  and  State  extension  system  of  extension  work  would  assume, 
as  they  have,  responsihility  for  the  training  of  extension  personnel.   The  ex-    M 
tensive  physical  equipment  together .with  the  quality  of  teaching  personnel  with 
which  these  institutions  are  endowed,  make  them  the  logical  centers  for  training 
the  kind  of  leadership  needed,  and  as  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  the  land- 
grant  colleges  have  furnished  the  great  majority  of  the  leadership  for  extension 
work  during  its  operation. 

In  the  early  days  of  extension  work  many  of  the  workers  were  recruited 
from  the-.ranks  of  practical  and  successful  farmers  and  others  without  agri- 
cultural college  degrees  hut  possessed  of  considerahle  leadership  ahility  and 
the  confidence . of  local  people.   From  this  group  came  some  of  the  potential 
leadership. for  extension  work  of  that  period.   In  more  recent  years,  however, 
the  standards  used  in  selecting  extension  personnel  have  changed  materially. 
This  has  "been  necessary  "because  the  extension  program  has  "been  "broadened  and 
is  more  complicated  "because  of  changed  conditions  in  agriculture  and  country 
life.   Today  the  minim"am  requirement  for  persons  desiring  to  do  county  extension 
work  is  4  .years  of  technical  training  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  with  a 
degree  in  the  chosen  field,  llo  one  would  question  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
agricultural  or  home-economics  subjects  is  necessary  for  those  who  expect  tO 
meet  effectively  the  mamerous  problems  which  are  involved  in  the  complicated 
county  extension  programs  designed  to  help  to  solve  the  acute  and  complex 
situations  which  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the 
community,  M 

In  general  there  are  no  specific  requirements  as  to  training  in  such     . 
professional  subjects  as  extension  methods,  education,  psychology,  etc,  for  ' 
extension  \vorkers,  although  some  States  do  place  considerable  emphasis  upon 
training  along  these  lines.   The  fact  is  obvious  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  agricultural -college  graduates  who  have  entered  extension  work  during  the 
past  25  years  have  had  no  professional  training  outside  the  strictly  technical 
fields  such  as  agriculture  or  home  economics  and  the  related  sciences. 

If  extension  work  is  educational  it  essentially  involves  principles  of 
education,  and  the  agent's  job  in  most  of  its  phases  is  that  of  teaching.  A 
knowledge  of  methods  of  extension  teaching  and  of  the  laws  and  characteristics  of 
learning  are  therefore  essential  to  attain  the  best  results  in  those  phases  of 
extension  activities  v/hich  require  teaching  technics.   In  all  phases  of  school 
and  college  work  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  are  regarded  as  fundamental 
preparation  for  teaching.   Surely  extension  work  should  be  no  exception  to  this 
rule.   The  sponsors  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  evidently  felt  that  the  extension 
agent's  job  was  one  of  teaching,  as  it  is  stated  in  section  2,  "That  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and 
practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not 
attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  a 
to  such  persons  information  on  sp.id  subjects  through  field  demonstrations, 
publications,  and  otherwise; ******," 
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It  shouLd  "be  understood,  of  course,  that  extension  teaching  as  a,  form  of 
procedure  differs  widely  from  classroom  teaching.   When  students  are  enrolled 
in  schools  and  colleges  their  attendance  at  class  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
principle,   For  the  most  part  the  program  of  instruction  at  hest  is  abstract 
I  and  the  problems  discussed  are  more  or  less  remote  from  the  problems  as  they 
exist  in  actual  life  situations.   On  the  contrary  those  who  attend  meetings 
called  by  extension  agents  come  on  their  own  volition.   The  extension  instructor 
has  this  advantage  in  the  fact  that  his  program  is  concerned  directly  with 
problems  as  they  exist  in  everyday  life  in  their  natural  setting  and  in  actual 
life  situations.  These  problems  are  real  and  not  artificial.   They  are  problems 
with  which  farmers  and  homemakers  are  grappling  in  their  life  work. 

In  working  either  with  adults  or  with  boys  and  girls  through  4-H  clubs 
extension  instruction  is  directed  to  problems  Vi/hich  vitally  affect  social  and 
economic  welfare  as  they  exist  now  and  not  as  they  may  exist  in  the  future.  By 
both  precept  and  example  through  the  use  of  different  agencies  rnd  methods  ex- 
tension agents  offer  instruction  on  how  to  acquire  and  use  knov/ledge  and  skills 
to  bring  about  improvement  and  to  r.aise  standards  of  efficiency  on  the  farm,  in 
the  home  and  the  community,  the  aim  being  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive, 
wholesome,  and  Satisfying, 

To  better  prepare  prospective  extension  agents  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities in  carrying  out  an  effective  program  of  extension  v/ork  there  can  be  no 
question  thnt  courses  of  a  prof e3siona.l  character  should  be  offered  that  would 
provide  these  prospective  agents  with  efficient  training  in  methods  of  extension 
teaching  along  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education,  applied 
P  psychology,  rural  social  problems  and  organizations,  and  agricultural  economics. 
Unless  an  adequate  program  of  training  is  provided  in  both  the  technical  and 
the  professional  fields  extension  workers  cannot  be  expected  to  function  as  they 
should  in  helping  to  develop  a  rural  citizenry  that  will  have  economic  competency 
and  social  stability. 

The  comparatively  slow  development  of  courses  for  prospective  extension 
workers  has  been  due  to  two  things:  (l)  Generally  speaking  no  definite  qual- 
ifications for  an  extension  worker  have  ever  been  required  except  graduation  in 
agriculture  or  home  economics  from  a  standard  4-year  college.   It  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  however,  that  this  standard  has  been  maintained. 
Previously  a  great  many  agents  who  had  not  completed  a  4-year  college  course 
had  been  employed  to  do  extension  work,   (2)  There  has  been  a  feeling  among  a 
great  many  administrators  of  extension  work  that  young  men  and  women  just  out 
of  college  are  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  do  effective  extension  teaching. 
Those  sharing  this  view  would  prefer  that  the  new  agents  first  serve  as 
assistant  agents,  or  obtain  experience  from  some  other  source  such  as  teaching 
agriculture  or  farming,  and  after  that  they  could  better  assume  the  full 
responsibility  of  fe.rm  or  home  agents.  The  la^tter  view  should  not  be  used, 
however,  to  discount  the  value  of  a  course  in  extension  methods  or  some  of  the 
other  professional  courses  even  though  the  trainee  should  not  immediately  assume 
^  full  responsibility  as  an  extension  agent. 
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Regardless  of  the  different  points  of  view  with  regard  to  the  training 
extension  workers  should  have,  an  appreciahle  n-omher  of  land-grant  institutions 
have  for  several  years  heen  offering  some  professional  training  for  students  who 
contemplate  going  into  extension  work.   Some  institutions  have  never  offered  any 
training  along  this  line,  others  have  offered  a  course  or  two  and  later  abandoned^ 
the  work,  and  still  others  have  continued  the  work  from  year  to  year.   A  limited   ; 
number  of  institutions  have  offered  at  different  times  special  courses  for  agents  i 
in  service,  the  courses  "being  given  during  sxunmer  months.   This  sujrvey  is  con- 
cerned only  with  determining  the  present  status  of  the  training  for  prospective 
extension  agents. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  information  a  letter  v/ith  a  series  of  questions 
was  sent  to  the  extension,  directors  of  agri cult-oral  colleges  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  in  48  States  and  Hav/aii.  With  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
of  the  States  and  Hav/aii  made  a  report. 

Is  a  Course  in  Extension  Methods  Offered? 

Each  of  the  States  and  the  Territory  of  Plav/aii  was  asked  if  a  course  in 
extension  methods  was  offered.   To  this  19  States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
or  41.6  percent,  reported  in  the  affirmative,  and  28 j  or  58.4  percent,  reported 
in  the  negative.   Considerably  less  than  one  half  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
therefore  offer  a  course  in  extension  methods.   'JOiether  or  not  those  not  offer- 
ing the  course  feel  that  such   training  is  essential  for  prospective  extension 
agents  is  not  shown  here.   It  is  i^ossihle  of  course  that  there  may  be  no  demand 
at  certain  institutions  on  the  part  of  students  for  training  along  this  line. 

Is  the  Course  Offered  for  One  or  for  Two  Semesters?  ^ 

Heplying  to  the  inquiry,  Is  the  course  offered  for  one  or  two  semesters?, 
T/ere  20  institutions,  of  which  15,  or  75  percent,  offered  the  coxirse  for  1 
semester,  2,  or  10  percent,  offered  the  course  for  1  quarter,  and  3,  or  15 
percent,  offered  it  for  2  semesters. 

Is  the  Extension-Methods  Course  Elective? 

To  the  inquiry,  Is  the  extension-methods  course  elective?,  19  of  the  20 
institutions,  or  95  percent,  reported  that  the  course  was  elective.   Only  one 
institution  required  it. 

.■   .  How  Often  Do  Students  of  Course  Meet? 

nineteen  institutions  made  a  report  on  the  question.  How  often  do  students 
of  the  course  meet?.   In  8,  or  42.1  percent,  students  of  the  course  met  three 
times  a  week;  in  8,  or  42.1  percent,  they  met  twice  a  week;  and  in  3,  or  15.8 
percent,  once  a  v/eek. 


Are  Students  Allowed  College  Credit  on  the  Com-se ? 

Of  the  20  institutions  vrtiich  offer  a  co^^rse  in  extension  methods  19,  or 
95  percent,  allowed  credit  for  the  course.   Only  1,  or  5  percent,  allowed  no 
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credit.   The  amount  of  credit  vahs  designated  as  equivalent  to  3,  2,    or  1  semester 
hours,  depending  on  the  numher  of  times  per  week  the  class  met. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  course  for  the  past  2  years  varied  from  as 
low  as  1  to  as  high  as  15.  The  numhcr  of  students  taking  the  extension-methods 
course  decreased  from^  ahout  152  in  1932  to  ahout  52  in  1933. 

Is  the  Methods  Course  Under  the  Direction  ^  ■ 

of  One  or  More  Than  One  Person ? 

Seventeen,  or  85  percent  of  the  institutions,  reported  that  the  course 
was  under  the  direction  of  one  person  as  against  3,  or  15  percent,  which  reported 
that  it  v/as  handled  hy  more  than  one  person. 

What  Part  Specialists  Have  in  Giving  the  Extension-Methods  Course 

It  always  has  heen  recognized  that  specialists  in  such  subjects  as 
poultry,  horticulture,  soil  improvem.ent,  agricult-oral  economics,  etc.,  should 
have  an  important  part  in  helping  to  carry  out  an  effective  State  extension 
program.   They  are  the  chief  authority  in  determining  and  developing  the  projects 
or  the  farm  or  home  enterprises  in  which  extension  v/ork  v;ill  be  conducted. 
There  is  considerable  variation  as  to  the  xa.rt  subject-matter  specialists  have 
in  the  course  in  extension  methods  offered  to  prospective  extension  workers. 
Of  the  20  institutions,  8  reported  that  specialists  had  no  part  in  offering  the 
course.   In  the  12  other  reports  such  statements  as  these  are  made:   "Give  cer- 
tain lectures",  "Appear  for  special  lectures",  "Representatives  of  each  subject- 
matter  division  present  subject",  "V,^iole  section  on  methods  handled  by  the  several 
specialists",  "Assist  in  presenting  their  work",  "Specialists  give  parts  pertain- 
ing to  their  work",  "Rotate  lectures.   Discuss  their  various  fields  of  work", 
"Asked  to  give  assistance  with  project  outlines,  and  leaders  and  directors  lead 
discussions."   Since  the  extension-methods  course  in  17  of  the  20  institutions 
is  under  the  direction  of  one  person,  a  splendid  opportunity  is  offered  to  use 
specialists  to  demonstrate  certain  methods  of  teaching  at  appropriate  times. 
The  training  and  experience  of  specialists  should  be  of  particular  value  in  show- 
ing students  a  tea.ching  situation  that  requires  a  particular  method,  and  the 
agencies  should  be  brought  into  use  in  the  teaching  process.   Por  example,  there 
are  times  when  a  method  dem.onstration,  a  result  demonstration,  or  even  a  discus- 
sion should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  methods  to  get  the  idea  across 
to  farmers. 

What  Does  the  Extension-Methods  Course  Include? 

Although  it  was  requested  that  each  institution  submit  a  copy  of  the 
outline  used  in  the  extension-methods  course,  only  2  or  3  institutions  complied 
with  the  request.   With  these  teY^t   exceptions  therefore  the  answers  as  to  what 
the  course  included  are  more  or  less  general  in  nature.   That  part  of  the  work 
which  is  done  in  the  classroom  consists  for  the  most  part  of  lectures  on  the 
organization  and  development  of  extension  v/ork.   These  lectijres  seem  to  be 
directed  more  to  the  historical  development  of  the  work  and  the  v/ay  it  is 
organized,  conducted,  and  financed  than  to  different  teaching  methods  used. 
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Any  course  in  oxtension  obviously  should  contain  some  things  about  the  a,iiii  and 
purposes  of  the  v/ork,  ho'vv  it  is  organized  and  financed,  and  oany  other  fa.cts 
which  would  acquaint  students  with  extension  activities,  "but  to  stop  v;ith  these 
would  leave  the  prospective  agent  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  extension  methods 
mean.   Program  building  and  methods  are  mentioned  in  several  reports  as  having 
a  place  in.  the  lectures  but  many  omit  them  entirely.   It  woiild  appear  appropriate^^! 
here  to  emphasize,  that  in  addition  to  some  discussions  of  what  extension  work 
is,  its  aims  or  objectives,  the  extension  course  could  be  developed  around  three 
fundamentals  which  are:  (1)  The  agencies  to  use  and  the  procedure  to  follow  in 
developing  the  extension  program  of  work,  (2)  the  agencies  and  methods  to  use  in 
develop.ing  teaching  plans  to  carry  ou.t  the  program,,  and  (3)  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure to  follow  in  measuring  the  results  accomplished.    Any  extension-methods 
course  developed  around  these  three  pivotal  points  cannot  fail  to  provide  the 
essential  guidance  and  enlightenment  in  conducting  extension  teaching. 

Does  the  Course  Comprise  (l)  Class  Siscussion  Only,  or  (2) 
Definite  Practical  Field  V/ork  To  SuTDlem.ent  Discussions? 


In  response  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  "Does  the  course  comprise 
class  discussion  only,"  only  17  of  the  20  institutions  offering  a  course  reported. 
Thirteen  of  the  number  said  the  course  consisted  principally  of  class  discus- 
sions, and  four  said  class  discussions  wore  supplemented  by  field  work.   The 
value  of  field  work  as  a  practical  supplement  to  whatever  class  discussions 
there  may  bo  sho-old  not  be  underestimated.   As  a  part  of  the  extension-methods 
course  some  institutions  have  a  plan  whereby  the  local  county  agents  allow 
students  to  accompany  them  on  occasional  field  trips  to  make  observations  and 
to  study  different  v/ays  of  conducting  extension  work.   On  such  trips  the  student^p 
attend  field  meetings  of  both  adults  and  4-H  club  members  where  general  dis- 
cussions are  held  and  demonstrations  sometimes  are  made.   These  different  ways 
of  acquainting  prospective  agents  v^rith  extension  v/ork  have  considerable  value 
and  when  possible  should  be  used  in  the  training  program. 

Kind  of  Assigned  problems  Given  in  Practical  7/ork 

A  few  institutions  assign  students  problems  to  v/ork  on  in  connection  with 
their  course.   Sometimes  students  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  developing  the 
extension  program.   This  practice  seems  more  or  less  rare.   One  institution  has 
students  help  to  prepare  illustrative  material  and  another  permits  them  to  help 
with  demonstrations.   The  assignment  of  a  problem  to  v/ork  on  during  the  course 
and  one  that  v/ould  require  the  proper  amount  of  effort  would  be  stimulating  and 
result  in  the  students'  getting  fixed  in  their  m.inds  some  phases  of  extension 
v/ork  v/hich  otherv/ise  might  be  overlooked.   This  form  of  procedure  therefore 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  question  v/as  raised  as  to  v/hether  or  not  both  men  and  women  v/ere  ad- 
mitted to  the  extension-methods  co-'orse.   Of  the  20  institutions  reporting,  18 


-^Outline  for  a  Course  in  Agricultural  Extension  Ediication.   E.  H.  Shinn.   Ext. 
Serv.  Circ.  185  ^E'eo.    1933.  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr .  ) 
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eaid  that' both  groups  "were  admitted.   Only  2  reported  that  the  coiirse  was  for 
men  billy.   Where  both  men  and  women  students  are  adirdtted  to  the  course  the  ad~ 
justment  of  practice  work,  when  and  where  it  is  offered,  should  come  up  for  con- 
sideration, hut  this  could  he  settled  in  most  instances  "by  allowing,  the  men 
students  to^  arrange  their  practice  vrork  with  the  agricultural  agent  and  the 
v^omen  students  to  arrange  theirs  v/ith  the  home  demonstration  agent.   In  certain 
'instances  it  would  not  be  lost  time  to  allov/  both  groups  to  observe  the  field 
work  together. 

How  G-raduates  Are  Placed  in  Extension  Work 

One  reason  frequently  advanced  by  extension  administrators  as  an  excuse 
for  not  offering  more  special  instruction  for  those  interested  in  extension  work 
is  the  fact  that  very  few  graduates  enter  the  work  with  full  responsibility  of 
a  county  immediately  upon  graduation.   It  is  recognized  that  a  goodly  number  are 
first  employed  as  assistant  agents,  and  if  they  show  the  proper  aptitude  for  the 
work,  they  are  later  assigned  to  a  county  with  full  responsibility.   Some  go  into 
farming  for  awhile  and  later  enter  extension  work.   Some  become  teachers,  and 
especially  Smith-Hughes  teachers,  of  agriculture.   It  is  estimated  that  about 
16  percent  of  former  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  now  are  doing  extension 
work.   Another  factor  which  affects  the  ir:mediate  entrance  of  agricultural  grad- 
uates into  extension  v/ork  is  the  fact  that  thoy  generally  are  iiamature  and  in- 
experienced and  often  are  considered  to  be  loss  competent  to  deal  with  adult 
farmers  and  their  varied  problems.   How  m.uch  credit  should  be  given  to  this 
criticism  may  be  questioned,  but  has  had  its  vreight. 

When  asked  how  they  place  their  agricultural  graduates  in  extension  v/ork, 
13  of  the  20  reporting  said  that  thoy  place  thein  as  assistant  agents.   Other 
reports  on  the  procedures  followed  are  such  as  these:   "No  definite  plan 
followed",  "Not  used  as  assistants",  "All  methods  have  been  used."  Only  5 
institutions  stated  that  they  employ  graduates  on  full  responsibility  as  agents 
immediately  after  graduation. 

Has  the  Course  in  Extension  Methods  Been  Satisfactory? 
Has  It  Held  the  Interest "of  Students? 

Only  17  institutions  offering  the  methods  co^o-rse  reported  on  this  question. 
Of  these,  14,  or  82.4  percent,  said  the  course  had  been  satisfactory,  2,  or  11.8 
percent,  said  it  had  seemed  so,  and  1,  or  5.8  percent,  said  the  course  had  been 
fair.   Seventeen,  or  100  percent  of  the  institutions  reporting  on  this  question, 
said  the  course  had  held  the  interest  of  students. 

Suggestions  on  Strengthening  the  Course  in  Extension  Methods 

This  inquiry  v;as  made  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  constrictive 
suggestions  on  ways  through  which  the  course  in  extension  could  be  improved. 
Only  11  of  the  20  institutions  offered  any  suggestions.   The  statements  sub- 
mitted were   along  these  lines.   "Need  more  direction  from  one  person.   Too 
many  now  giving  the  course",  "Develop  more  practical  problems  for  class  work", 
"More  time  must  be  devoted  so  that  field  work  may  be  included",  "Very  careful 
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group  conference  of  all  who  participate  in  the  course",  "More  discussion  periods, 
field  trips;  "become  extension  conscious  "by  watching  for  extension  pu"blicity  in 
the  press,  etc,"   "Uone  for  this  particular  course,  it  is  my  "belief,  however, 
that  a  course  involving  more  class  work  as  a  supplementary  course  to  the  one  we  ^^ 
are  now  offering  is  advisa"ble",  "Assignment  of  students  to  practical  work  in  the  ^ 
field  would  strengthen  the  course",  "Plain  administrator  recognition  for  those 
who  prepare  themselves  professionally",  "One  instructor  handle  all  discussions; 
credit  "be  given,  and  only  those  vvho  have  qualifications  for  extension  work 
permitted  to  take  course",  "Have  more  opportunity  for  field  contact." 

The  foregoing  statements  reveal  that  the  majority  offering  suggestions 
feel  that  the  course  is  more  theoretical  than  practical,  There  can  "be  little 
dou'bt  that  well-planned  field  work  would  "be  a  valua"ble  asset  to  any  course  in 
extension  methods.  The  maximum  value  cannot  "bo  expected  of  the  course  if  it 
is  to  consist  solely  of  classroom  discussions.  As  stated  previously  in  this 
text,  a  good  and  doubtless  the  "best  plan  to  follow  in  giving  practical  work  in 
the  methods  course  is  for  the  instructor  to  arrange  \7ith  the  local  county  or 
home  agent  for  the  students  to  accompany  the  agent  on  field  trips  where 
particular  teaching  situations  are  to  "be  performed.  A  field  trip  made  without 
definite  preparation  and  for  a  specific  purpose  would  "be  ill  advised  and  of 
little  value. 
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SuiTimary  and  Conclusions 

According  to  data  shown  in  this  survey  only  41,6  percent  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  including  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  offer  a  course  in  methods 
I  of  extension  teaching  for  prospective  extension  workers. 

Of  the  20  institutions  offering  an  extension-methods  course,  15,  or  75 
percent,  devote  only  one  semester  to  the  course,  3  offer  the  course  for  two 
semesters,  and  2  offer  the  course  for  one  quarter  only. 

In  95  percent  of  the  institutions  the  methods  course  is  elective.   In 
8  institutions  the  methods-course  class  meets  three  times  a  week,  in  another  8 
it  meets  twice  a  week,  and  in  3  institutions  only  one  meeting  per  week  is  held. 

At  85  percent  of  the  institutions  the  course  is  under  the  direction  of 
one  person. 

As  to  the  part  extension  specialists  share  in  offering  the  extension- 
methods  course,  60  percent  said  they  had  a  considerable  part  in  the  course,  and 
40  percent  said  the  specialists  had  no  responsihility  for  it* 

The  data  submitted  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Wiat  does  the  extension 
methods  course  include?"  were  more  or  less  general.   It  appears  that  the  course 
at  the  majority  of  the  institutions  consists  mostly  of  lectures  and  class 
discussions  with  little  opportunity  for  practice  or  field  work.   Only  4  of  the 
17  institutions  state  that  class  discussions  were  supplemented  "by  field  work. 

Concerning  procedures  follov;ed  in  placing  graduates  in  extension  work, 
13  of  the  20  reporting  on  the  sairvey  state  that  they  place  the  young  agent  as 
an  assistant  to  an  experienced  a-gent.   Only  5  of  the  institutions  reported  that 
they  employ  graduates  on  full  responsibility  as  agents  immediately  after 
graduation. 

That  the  extension-methods  course  has  been  satisfactory  or  has  seemed  so 
was  reported  by  16  of  the  17  institutions  reporting.   Three  failed  to  report, 
and  at  one  the  course  had  been  fair.  All  the  institutions  reporting  stated  that 
the  course  had  held  the  interest  of  students. 

The  suggestions  offered  as  to  ways  in  which  the  extension  course  could  be 
strengthened  centered  around  two  or  three  things  such  as,  the  course  needs  more 
direction  from  one  person;  develop  more  practical  problems  for  class  work; 
allow  more  time  for  practical  work  so  that  students  could  have  assigned  problems 
in  the  field. 
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